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NOTES 

During the vacation 
months of July and 
August, daily parties 
of sixty or seventy 
•children were brought in special cars 
from the various Playgrounds and Social 
Settlements of Boston to the Museum of 
Tine Arts. They arrived at the Museum 
at nine o'clock in charge of Miss Kathe- 
rine Gould, who conducted them first to 
the lecture hall, back of the grand stair- 
case, and there turned them over to Miss 
Dorothy Hopkins, who told them de- 
lightful stories of the things they were 
going to see later in the galleries. The 
ages of the children varied from six to 
fourteen, and the stories were always 
carefully adapted to the group present. 
Three or four stories were told each 
morning with lantern slides thrown on 
"the screen of the pictures or other ob- 
j ects which they were going to see in the 
gallery. The object of the story-teller 
was not primarily to instruct, but to in- 
terest the children. 

After the stories had been told to the 
delighted children, they were asked to 
repeat the following rules of conduct: 
"We will pick up our feet when we walk. 
We will march in couples. We won't 
touch anything with our hands. We 
won't talk loud." Then hand in hand, 
they were led by Miss Hopkins through 
the various departments to the pictures 
they had just seen on the screen. 

The Japanese Court was always one 
•of the most attractive spots to the chil- 
dren and they hung over the balcony, 
delighted with the greenery and watched 
the gold-fish in the pool of water below. 
They went sometimes into one of the 
Japanese rooms and found the picture of 
a cat looking at a butterfly, an old 
Chinese painting. This interested them 
as they had just been told a fascinating 
story of a Japanese cat named Gon. 
Without trying to see anything more 
here they would then go to the picture 
gallery and stand in front of Velasquez's 
portrait of Don Baltazer Carlos and his 
Dwarf and were immediately interested 
in this charming baby and his queer lit- 



tle companion. The Boy with the Torn 
Hat, an old Flemish Madonna, the 
Greek Aphrodite, the David in the 
Renaissance Court, or Rodin's Ceres 
were made equally interesting. 

No definite attempt was made to teach 
them history or art appreciation ; the 
idea being simply to interest them, with 
the hope that they would come again of 
their own accord and bring their parents 
with them to see the things they have 
first learned to enjoy. 

After the children had been in the 
galleries and had seen the real things, 
they were led back to the lecture hall, 
and again shown the slides while Miss 
Hopkins asked them many questions 
about what they had seen, encouraging 
them to express their own ideas. These 
ideas were often amusing and original. 

The object in this work was not to 
show the children many things, but to 
interest them in a few which would make 
a distinct and lasting impression. 

Before leaving the Museum, each child 
was given a glass of lemonade and a 
picture-postcard of one of the things he 
had seen, with an invitation printed on 
the back to come again with his parents. 

The happy throng then tumbled out 
of the Museum and again boarded the 
special car which took them back to 
their homes after a very pleasant morn- 
ing spent in the cool, quiet building. 

This feature of the Museum work has 
been made possible through the generos- 
ity of one of the Trustees who provides 
the money necessary for the work. Dr. 
Harrington, of the Department of Edu- 
cation, is responsible for the children 
from the Playgrounds, and the Boston 
Social Union, for the children from the 
Social Settlements. This is only one of 
the many ways in which the Director of 
the Museum, Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, . is 
trying to bring the Museum and the 
public into closer touch, and it proved so 
successful last year that it has been re- 
peated this year again. 

The children disturb no one and have 
never done any mischief. They often 
come from the poorest parts of the city 
and are for the time being placed in the 
midst of some of the most beautiful 
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works of art in the world. If we believe 
in beauty as an influence for good we 
will feel sure that the children must have 
learned a lesson in this short morning 
more valuable than book knowledge, and 
one which will leave an impression not 
soon to be forgotten. 

M. B. P. 

It is sometimes a ques- 
post .. i ., ... ^. 

tion whether it is wiser 

IMPRESSIONISM . • ., j 

to ignore than condemn 
that which is utterly unworthy. To the 
perfectly normal individual the sugges- 
tion that the drawings by Henri Matisse 
and Pablo Picasso, reproduced in a Spe- 
cial Number of Camera Work recently 
issued, could be taken seriously would 
seem absurd and yet by some they un- 
doubtedly are. Indeed, the fact that 
they are handsomely reproduced and 
with accompanying essays made the sole 
subjects of a dignified publication in it- 
self excites wonder and curiosity. Be- 
cause they cannot be understood they are 
the more confusing since the custom is to 
confound incomprehensibility with wis- 
dom. That true greatness is always sim- 
ple the majority forget. The perform- 
ance of these so-called artists is that of 
men walking demurely on a crowded 
thoroughfare on their heads rather than 
their feet. That one would choose this 
awkward mode of locomotion without 
adequate reason it is hard to believe. 
Furthermore, the critics and the public 
have erred so often in the past that it 
behooves them to be wary — "Is this an- 
other prophet risen among us ?" they say 
— "Are we' blind or they ?" So ugliness 
and even vulgarity are tolerated and the 
bewilderment grows. But what legiti- 
mate excuse can be found for such deg- 
radation of art? Surely none that is 
adequate. These works of Matisse and 
Picasso have not beauty or strength or 
truth. They are not realistic, interpre- 
tative or imaginative — they are meaning- 
less, unlovely, absurd. The text which 
accompanies them consists of two arti- 
cles written by Miss Gertrude Stein, an 
American resident in Paris, which are 
supposed to express in literary form the 
true Post Impressionistic spirit and are 



given as the real raison d'etre of this 
special publication. It is true that the 
text accords admirably with the pictures 
and may, as is said in the editorial fore- 
word, be regarded as offering a "common 
denominator of comprehension" to the 
attitude which inspires the movement 
upon which they comment. A single 
sentence will suffice as illustration. In 
her article on Matisse Miss Stein says: 
"There were very many who were want- 
ing to be ones doing what he was doing 
that is to be ones clearly expressing 
something and then very many of them 
were not wanting to be being ones doing 
that thing, that is clearly expressing 
something, they wanted to be ones ex- 
pressing something being struggling, 
something being going to be some other 
thing, something being going to be some- 
thing some one some-time would be 
clearly expressing and that would be 
something that would be a thing then 
that would then be greatly expressing 
some other thing than that thing, cer- 
tainly very many were then not wanting 
to be doing what this one was doing 
clearly expressing something and some 
of them had been ones wanting to be do- 
ing that thing wanting to be ones clearly 
expressing something." 

No, gentle reader, it was not our 
printer or proof-reader who did it — we 
are not accountable for the construction 
or punctuation of this . sentence. Just so 
it is set down in the Special Number of 
Camera Work sent to us for review. 
This is Post Impressionism. 



An interesting record 

FRENCH ART of ^ exhibition f 

in America French Art) "Societe 
des Paintres et des Sculpteurs," which 
was brought to this country last autumn 
and shown in Buffalo, St. Louis, Chicago 
and Boston, is given in the most recent 
number of Academy Notes, published by 
the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy. The 
attendance in the several cities is given 
as follows: Buffalo, 24,580; Chicago, 
43,263; St. Louis, 6,707; Boston, 
26,573; which with 30,517 in Pittsburgh, 
where thirty-seven of the paintings were 



